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IN THE WORKSHOP 


“The best method of teaching Latin is to learn more Latin,” 
said a prominent speaker at the last meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis. This, like most attempts at generalizing in 
truth, is but a half-truth. It certainly does go without saying that 
one cannot teach what he does not know. “If the blind lead the 
blind, both shall fall into the ditch.’”’ And most of us can remem- 
ber the agony of sitting under teachers whose limitations were 
apparent even to us. It ought to go equally without saying that 
the more one knows of his subject, the better he can teach it. But 
here, paradoxical as it may seem, the facts do not always corre- 
spond with the theory. In the first place, some men of undoubted 
scholarship are so far advanced in their field that they have no 
practical interest in the more elementary processes through which 
they have long since passed, and find it a bore to lead callow 
learners along that path. Others, being far removed from their 
own days of small beginnings, cannot appreciate the state and 
ability of mind of the young student, and hence do not know in 
what proportion and in what manner the mental pabulum should 
be offered to him. Matter is thus oftentimes presented too tech- 
nically, too fast, and in illogical order, and the result is a hopelessly 
discouraged class lost to the subject—and all notwithstanding the 
teacher’s great learning. He knew, but he did not know how. 

With all our learning, then, we shall not succeed in teaching 
unless we have the spirit to teach, a keen personal interest in the 
work in hand, and still more interest in the boys and girls in hand. 
For, after all, if we have not a zest for humanity, the humanities 
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and all other subjects will be but as dead things in our hands. We 
want more inspirational teaching, which can be done only by an 
inspired teacher; and this inspiration comes quite as much from 
a live personality, a keen human interest, as from a mind well 
stored with learning. We all know such teachers, and look back 
to our days with them as to the epoch-making days of our mental 
and spiritual growth. 

But this is not enough in itself, though it is sure to work out for 
itself in the end the lacking element. One may desire and love to 
teach; he must also know how to teach. There is always one best 
way of doing things, and it often requires careful thought and train- 
ing to find this out. And, furthermore, it is not enough that the 
teacher shall know this best way of teaching; but the student must 
himself find out the best way of learning. It is very much to be 
feared that we teach too much Latin, and altogether too little how 
the student may for himself earn Latin—learn it in such a way that 
after a few years it shall be his possession and his to gain without 
help or need of any teacher. 








XENOPHON’S TEN THOUSAND 





By Max Rapin 
Newtown High School, New York City 


Thalatta! Thalatta! 
Sei mir gegriisst, du ewiges Meer! 
Sei mir gegriisst zehntausendmal 
Aus jauchzendem Herzen, 
Wie einst dich begriissten 
Zehntausend Griechenherzen, 
Ungliickbekimpfende, heimatverlangende, 
Weltberiihmte Griechenherzen. 
—HEIneE, Die Nordsee, I. 


The episode is trite enough and by dint of constant use is a 
little threadbare, but that moment on the mountain-top, when the 
word ran down the line, and the very baggage-train rolled and 
tumbled forward in breathless eagerness, has still all the shiver of a 
dramatic climax. And when we read how captains and men fell 
into each other’s arms in unashamed emotion, we should be ungra- 
cious indeed if we begrudged them any part of the great fame their 
adventures brought them. It is desperately unfortunate that for 
most of us so fascinating and human a narrative is indissolubly 
associated with the principal parts of 6AAvue, and the rules of 
Indirect Discourse. Those of us who return to the story with other 
ends in view than the discovery of illustrations of syntactical 
principles cannot fail to feel a personal and kindly interest in all 
the actors of that most romantic of expeditions. 

Who were they, these “ brave hearts” of Greece, who fought their 
way to the home they loved through manifold perils? The intro- 
ductions to our texts and our manuals of history present all the 
salient facts, with due emphasis upon the important and abiding 
results of the expedition. And the chief figure, the modest Xeno- 
phon with his jv dé ms év TH oTpatia, has received quite his due 
measure of honor from his connection with it. Perhaps Clearchus, 
also, and Proxenus and Meno have a personal existence for some 
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who know the story of the Anabasis. But what of the rest? What 
manner of men were they? Where did they come from? What did 
they seek there ? 

In the earlier part of his narrative, Xenophon mentions the 
origin of the troops quite casually and by no means fully. Levies 
of Peloponnesians were made by the captains of Cyrus in the 
Ionian towns. Meno’s peltasts were Dolopians, Aenianians, and 
Olynthians. But, for the most part, it is the general whose ethnicon 
we learn, and his alone. Very much later, a division of peltasts is 
spoken of as belonging to the Arcadian troops (iv. 8. 18), and we 
hear of the 70 dmduitixov ’Apxadixdv, Still later, when the split 
occurred in the ranks, the Arcadians and Achaeans are expressly 
said to form over half of the remaining troops (vi. 2. 10). There 
were then four thousand of them. Xenophon does not otherwise, 
except in connection with individuals, refer to the national make-up 
of his Ten Thousand. His references to Lacedaemonians and the 
privileged position he insists on according them are meant quite 
generally and have no special application to the circumstances 


about him. 
ARCADIANS 


Taking up the various nationalities separately, it is apparent 
that the Arcadians formed easily the largest contingent. We are 
not told expressly how large a proportion they did form of the 
’"Apxades ai ’Axaior, but the fact that there was a division explicitly 
called to ’Apxaéixdv and the striking predominance of individual 
Arcadians amply warrant the statement above. Indeed the whole 
group of ’Apxddes «al ’Ayaior is referred to briefly as ’Apxddes 
(vi. 3. 2). 

A relatively large number of Arcadians are named in the course 
of the narrative. They are Xenias, Callimachus, and Arexio of 
Parrhasia, Sophaenetus, Agasias, and Aeneas of Stymphalus, 
Cleanor of Orchomenus, Aristonymus of Methydrium, Eurylochus 
of Lusi, and, finally, Agias, Arystas, Basias, Nicarchus, Pyrrhias, 
Smicres, and probably Hegesander, in the case of all of whom the 
city or district is not mentioned. The Mantineans must have 
been present in sufficient force to be grouped together (vi. 1. 11), 
but no one of that city is named. Three Arcadians are among 
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the original generals of the up-march, Xenias, Sophaenetus, and 
Agias." 

Xenias deserted early. Agias was entrapped and killed at the 
Great Zab. Xenophon’s brief ovdeis avtov éueudero (ii. 6. 30) 
is at once his biography and his epitaph. Sophaenetus saw the 
expedition through to the end and survived to write an account of 
the retreat—which may or may not have been in complete accord- 
ance with that of Xenophon. By way of Ephorus, his version is 
probably present to us in the pages of Diodorus. 

The others are the generals Cleanor, Hegesander, and Smicres; 
the captains Aeneas, Agasias, Aristonymus, Callimachus, and 
Nicarchus; the taxiarch Pyrrhias; the hoplites Arystas, Basias, 
and Eurylochus, and the soothsayer Arexio. If we except the 
deserter Nicarchus and the glutton Arystas, these men may all be 
said to be gazetted for conspicuous gallantry. In Xenophon’s 
story, Agasias and Cleanor easily rank first in ability and courage. 
While we cannot assume in Xenophon a complete freedom from 
either personal or national bias, we have no reason to suppose that 
these men were other than he describes them. He may have passed 
over others who were their equals, but his roll of honor is generous 
enough to indicate that he possessed at least one quality of a good 
commander, the ability to discern and reward merit. Indeed he is 
charged with coddling his men: Ta mév adda ein ov KaKos, 
girootpatiwtns dé, Heraclides tells the Spartan generals at Seuthes’ 
conference, and that Xenophon repeats this reported utterance of 
an unfriendly critic shows that he considered it as a compliment. 

On the whole, in spite of the mutiny at Heraclea (vi. 2. 10) 
the Arcadians produce a distinctly favorable impression. And yet 
they were undoubtedly the most thoroughly professional merce- 
naries in the army. In Hellenistic times it was in the mountains 
of Aetolia that the response to the recruiting sergeant was quickest 
and completest, and this fact contributed largely to the position 
Aetolia held in the history of that time. But in 400 B.c., it was 
Arcadia that had for centuries been sending out its children to 
fight other men's battles, without, however, any noticeable enrich- 
ment of the home country through returning bravos. It is surely 


The correction of Sophaenetus (i. 2. 9) to Agias is generally accepted. 
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unnecessary to insist on the tradition of rugged simplicity which 
presupposes a certain rudeness of manners and unsettledness of 
culture in Arcadia—two very common conditions in a mercenary- 
breeding country. 

Arcadians probably had their share in most of the fighting of 
the Greek world during the fifth century, and with completer 
records we should probably find them even better represented than 
we know they were. It does not quite fit in with our notions of the 
time to find men of the same nation on both sides of the same battle- 
field, unless in actual civil war. Yet, at Syracuse, Arcadians fought 
with both the Spartans and the Athenians (Thucydides, vii. 57. 9 
and 58. 3) and Thucydides specially mentions them as mercenaries 
by long custom—é€zi rods det modeulous odhiow arrodecxvupevous 
elwOdres iévat. 

It is not strange therefore to find Arcadians in plenty in the 
motley throng that gathered at Sardis, nor yet to learn that among 
them were the most efficient soldiers and officers. For most of 
them warfare must have been almost a hereditary trade. 


ACHAEANS 


Next to the Arcadians the Achaeans ought to receive most 
frequent mention. As a group, however, they are spoken of only 
in connection with the Arcadians. The following individuals are 
referred to by name: Philoxenus of Pellene, Socrates, Xanthicles, 
Philesius, Phryniscus, Lyco, Samolas. Socrates was one of the 
original ten generals and is included with Agias the Arcadian in the 
terse characterization of ii. 6. 30. After the Great Zab, Xanthicles 
succeeded Socrates, and Philesius succeeded Meno. Phryniscus 
appears at Byzantium as general, when and where elected we are 
not told. Besides Samolas, the taxiarch, the rest are hoplites. 

It will be noticed that the city name is given only in the case of 
Philoxenus, one of the least important of the seven. We can only 
guess at the reason for its absence in the others. The cities of 
Achaea, while none of them reach the fame or wealth of many cities 
of continental Greece, were none the less real cities and particularly 
contrasted as 7éAes with the Ionian «@pmac (Strabo, sec. 386). 
They are even credited with having served as models for the highly 
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developed civic communities of Magna Graecia which were their 
colonies, such as Crotona, Sybaris, etc. We do not hear of Achaean 
mercenaries to any especial extent, nor indeed does Achaea play 
much of a part in the annals of Hellas up to that time. Achaea was 
not involved in the Peloponnesian war. Parts of it were occupied 
by the Athenians under Pericles in 460 B.c. and were ceded to 
Sparta, or at least evacuated by Athens, later. But active partici- 
pation in the internecine wars of Greece began for Achaea with the 
invasion by Epaminondas. And yet we find a considerable num- 
ber of trained Achaean soldiers and leaders of evident experience 
and capacity, at the end of the fifth century. It is not at all 
unlikely that our sources are faulty and that Achaeans were better 
represented in the warfare of the entire century than is expressly 
stated, since trained armies do not grow up out of nothing. 

It will be noticed that the Achaean Philesius takes the place 
of Meno. While the nationalities of general and troops need have 
no relation to each other, there is a particular reason to believe that 
the soldiers themselves were largely Achaeans and that these must 
have formed, therefore, a large percentage of the troops which the 
Aleuad Aristippus collected and kept in Thessaly. 

One of the Achaean generals, Philesius, appears as Xenophon’s 
bitter opponent at Cotyora. Both he and Xanthicles were cen- 
sured and fined there when the generals gave in their accounts. 
All in all, Xenophon finds much less occasion to comment favorably 
on the Achaeans than upon their fellow-Peloponnesians. This 
fact, however, may be due to a personal animus. 


ATHENIANS 


We do not think of the Ten Thousand as containing any notice- 
able contingent of Athenians. Xenophon represents his own 
presence there as something quite exceptional. We hear from the 
murmurings of the Arcadians at Heraclea that Athenians were few 
in the army (vi. 2. 10): dpxewv éva ’A@nvaiov TeXorovynciwv Kal 
Aaxedaipoviov pndepiav divayiy wapeydpevov eis THY oTpatiay. 
Nevertheless, a relatively large number of Athenians are marked 
for special mention. Besides Xenophon himself, there are Theo- 
pompus (unless, indeed, we adopt the rather gratuitous theory that 
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in ii. 1. 12 Xenophon refers to himself under a pseudonym), Polyc- 
rates, Aristo, Phrasias, Gnesippus, Cephisodorus son of Cephiso- 
phon,’ Amphicrates son of Amphidemus, and Lycius son of Polys- 
tratus. The patronymics of only the last three are given—of 
Lycius captain of the cavalry, and of two hoplites killed in action 
against the Carduchi. 

In the case of Lycius, Xenophon may have desired by the 
insertion of the patronymic to distinguish him from the Syracusan 
of the same name. It can hardly be that he intended it as a mark 
of honor, for the captains Gnesippus, with his aristocratic -hippos, 
Polycrates, and Phrasias, and the envoy Aristo, would seem to 
have at least an equal claim to their full appellation. 

It is evident that Xenophon did not let his Spartan predilections 
prejudice him against his own countrymen. 


LACEDAEMONIANS 


There were Lacedaemonians in considerable numbers in the 
army. The words of the Arcadians (supra) indicate that. We 
know that Cyrus asked Sparta for troops and received 700 under 
Chirisophus. But we should go too far if we assumed that all, or 


even many, of these were full Spartiates. Clearchus and Chiriso- 


phus, of course, were. Dracontius is especially so designated. 
But the latter’s presence there is deemed worthy of special explana- 
tion, and the choice of him to conduct the games at Trapezus 
shows the respect in which he was held. The very resentment of 
Agasias (vi. 1. 30) is a proof of the general feeling that a full Spar- 
tiate, as such, was a man of rank where Greeks were assembled. 

Of the other Lacedaemonians,? Cleonymus is characterized 
simply as 6 Adxwv and Dexippus is expressly stated to be a Laconian 
perioecus. It would not be a bold conjecture to suppose that the 
mass of Chirisophus’ 700 and the great majority of the Lacedae- 


tA Cephisophon son of Cephisodorus is mentioned in an Attic inscription of 
426 B.c. (C.I.A., I, 129, l. 3). He may have been the father of the man mentioned 
or a member of the same family. Still the name cannot have been uncommon in Attica. 

2 Pythagoras, the admiral of the Spartan fleet, is mentioned (i. 2. 4), but obviously 
did not accompany the expedition. The fleet was originally under the command of 
Samius (Xenophon Hell. iii. 1. 1), who was evidently superseded. It is just possible 
that the two names refer to the same man. 
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monians scattered throughout the army were rather perioeci or 
perhaps even Helot meodamodeis, as were so many of the troops 
which Sparta sent to the aid of Syracuse (Thucydides vii. 58. 3). 

Neo of Asine is called a Laconian (vii. 2. 29), but the position 
of Asine is not quite determinable. Kiepert puts it in Messene. 
However, Adxwv is not a term of very great definiteness. 


No other city or country furnishes more than a small number of 
men who are individually mentioned. From Elis came the heralds 
Tolmides and the young Silanus of Macestis, the soothsayer Basias 
and the captain Hieronymus. Aeschines, captain of peltasts, 
hailed from Acarnania, and the grafting soothsayer, Silanus, 
from Ambracia across the gulf. Sicyon had a representative in 
that Soteriades whose little escapade is related by Xenophon with 
such evident relish (iii. 4. 47-49). From Megara came the recreant 
general Pasio; from Locri, the captain Theogenes. The captain 
Archagoras came from Argos. Boeotia sent not only Proxenus, 
but Xenophon’s adversary, Thorax, and that unfortunate Apollo- 
nides whose thick Boeotian accent did not prevent him from being 
ignominiously ejected from the council as an ear-bored Lydian. 
From Thessaly came Meno, whose character Xenophon has depicted 
with an enthusiasm of vituperation that can only have been due 
to personal animosity, and the hard-fisted Boiscus who receives 
scarcely a better letter to posterity. _Nicomachus of Oeta, captain 
of peltasts, fares better, but in general Athenian opinion of Thessaly 
and Thessalians was probably not very high. (Cf. Plato Crito 53D: 
éxei yap 57 mrelatn atakla Kai axodacia. ) 

From farther west came Antileon of Thurii. From Syracuse 
came the hoplite Lycius and the general Sosis, who is mentioned 
but once in the whole Anabasis. If the Themistogenes of Syracuse, 
who as Xenophon tells us (Hell. iii. 1. 2) wrote an account of the 
retreat, is a real personage, and not a mask for Xenophon himself, 
there was still another representative from Syracuse of some note 
in the army. The scout Democrates may have come from Syra- 
cuse or Argolis or Aeolis. 

The far north sent the two Episthenes, the one from Amphipolis, 
the other from Olynthus, both of them of a rather easy morality. 
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It is surprising to note the curious indulgence Xenophon manifests 
in their case to practices which earned for Meno such severity of 
animadversion. Other Olynthians served as peltasts under Meno. 

The islands, too, furnished men. That most ancient mother 
of mercenaries, Crete, gave Clearchus two hundred of her famous 
archers. Under their captain, Stratocles, they earned Xenophon’s 
commendation (iv. 2. 28). Slingers from Rhodes were also present, 
but as Xenophon only accidentally learns of the fact (iii. 3. 16), 
they cannot have been many. It is an unnamed Rhodian who 
proposes to march the troops across the Tigris on an ingenious 
pontoon of skins. The captain Aristeas came from Chios; the 
exile Gaulites from Samos. From Dardanus in Asia Minor came 
the general, Timasio, who succeeded no less a personage than 
Clearchus, and the quarrelsome Eurymachus. 

Finally, of unspecified nationalities were the captains Cleaenetus, 
Clearetus, and Euodeus (unless the text is corrupt in vii. 4, 18), 
as well as the commissary Zelarchus. 

The muster is completed with half-Greek Dolopians and Aenia- 
nians who came with Meno. 


The relation of generals to their men deserves special attention. 
The original ten generals who brought their troops to Cyrus 
undoubtedly collected them themselves, and stood in the relation 
of employers toward them. There is, accordingly, no reason to 
suppose that generals and men were of the same nationality. The 
former were probably experienced condottieri, who had taken up 
arms as a profession. Some of them were men of renown, so that 
to have served under them was a guaranty of efficiency (cf. v. 6. 24). 
Such was, above all, Clearchus. There must have been a number of 
them who, like Coeratades the Theban, had been journeying about 
in search of employment (cf. vii. 1. 33: « Tus # modus 4) EOvos 
otpatnyov déot0). They either picked their own captains, or else 
these Aoyayo’ were themselves subcontractors, and brought with 
them a group of Lanzknechten which they had themselves gathered. 

It is probable that, after the Great Zab, the nationality of the 
soldiers helped to determine the nationality of the general they 
chose. So an Arcadian is chosen to take the place of the murdered 
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Agias. The Achaean Socrates is succeeded by the Achaean 
Xanthicles, and instead of Meno, another Achaean, Philesius, is 
selected. This would give the Achaeans a representation among 
general officers more in proportion to their numbers. But we 
notice among the captains of Proxenus the Theban, the Arcadian 
Agasias and the Elean Hieronymus. In general, there was prob- 
ably no relation whatever between the nationalities of the various 
officers. 

In discussing the Lacedaemonian contingent, it has been sug- 
gested that most of them were probably perioeci or enfranchised 
helots. That they were not Spartiates of full rank is further 
evidenced by the fact that they did not put themselves under the 
orders of the duly accredited Spartan generals, when they finally 
met them, but had, long before the death of their leader Chirisophus, 
been lost in the mass of the troops. Were the others relatively in 
the same position ? 

The end of the Peloponnesian war must have thrown out of 
employment a number of men who had fought all their lives and 
were fit for little else. It is generally taken for granted that many 
of the Ten Thousand were exiles from their native states, having 
become so after one or another of the many political revolutions 
which were part of the incidents of that war. But, as a matter of 
fact, the fact of such exile is often specifically mentioned, and would 
seem to confer a certain superiority of rank. Relatively few 
came from states actually engaged in the war. 

The Arcadians and possibly the Achaeans had been mercenaries 
for generations. For the body of the troops Xenophon makes one 
or two casual allusions that may have considerable significance. 
In the country of the Macronians the retreat is materially assisted 
by one of the peltasts (iv. 8. 4): avnp “AOnvnor ddcxwr dedovrev- 
xévat, who recognized in the people of the country his compatriots. 
This Macronian, who makes no attempt to conceal his servile 
origin, is therefore serving as a full-fledged soldier even if in the 
light infantry—a sign of poverty, and without bearing upon his 





claim to be considered a Greek. The statement is made by Xeno- 
phon without a word of comment. But surely it was not all in the 
day’s work for Greeks to march and bivouac side by side with 
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runaway slaves. Either men on campaign were not very squeam- 
ish, or many another of these ‘“‘hearts of Greece” had a similar 
taint in his escutcheon. 

The Macronian slave was not the only example of this type. 
A brave and efficient soldier, who acted as a sort of sergeant or 
orderly, was a certain Mysus, Mysian in origin as well as in name. 
(Cf. v. 2. 29: at avnp Muods 16 yévos Kai totvoya TodTo éywv.) 
It is evident from the context that his language was Greek, and it is 
equally obvious that the name was one given to him by Greeks. 
If that is so, it is almost as surely servile as the Syrus, Davus, etc., 
which Roman comedy borrowed from Greek. And again, if 
Apollonides was a Lydian, ear-bored or otherwise, he had attained 
a rather high rank in the army, and if he had been foresighted 
enough to be in the majority, he might have retained unchallenged 
his position and his Boeotian accent. There was also in the army 
a distinct group of out-and-out barbarians. Even if the Scythians 
of iii. 4. 15 are more than dubious, there were Thracians. Miltocy- 
thes, to be sure, deserted to the king (ii. 2. 7), but the language 
indicates that some at least remained with the Greeks. To be 
commanded by Lydian and Mysian refugees may not offend our 
ideas of propriety, but it is surely strange that it did not seem 
worthy of note to a Greek with more than slight pretension to real 
gentility. 

These “‘zehntausend Griechenherzen,” then, were mercenaries, 
cohering by the hope of loot, and recruited with somewhat less 
fastidiousness than were the members of the Areopagus. Romance- 
loving centuries have spread a kindly glamor over them, which it 
would be in the highest degree ungenerous to attempt to dispel. 
One cannot help feeling that the majority of them would have been 
in hearty accord with the protest of Kipling’s Tommy Atkins that 
they were no “thin red ’eroes”’ but just single men on the march, 
“most remarkable like you.”’ And they chaffed each other in the 
face of imminent peril, fought, intrigued, lied and cheated, saved 
and betrayed each other, much as other men of their type have 
continued to do for centuries since then, under similar conditions. 











ARCHAEOLOGY IN ig1o0 
PART I 


By Georce H. CHASE 
Harvard University 


In my account of the progress of classical archaeology in 1909 
(Classical Journal, IV, 65), I spoke first of the announcement of 
two American expeditions, one to Sardis, the other to Cyrene. 
Both these undertakings were successfully begun during the year 
1910. Professor Norton and his companions at Cyrene were con- 
stantly hampered by the prejudices and jealousies of the native 
Arabs and some of the foreign residents in Tripoli, and Mr. DeCou, 
one of the members of the expedition, was killed in the early spring 
by three Arabs, apparently sent for the purpose of committing 
murder and intimidating the explorers; but in spite of these difhi- 
culties the party remained at Cyrene from November to May and 
investigated many parts of the ancient city and its necropolis. In 
the neighborhood of the great spring, where the agora of ancient 
Cyrene is commonly supposed to have been located, excavation 
was found to be impossible, owing to objections raised by the 
owners of the land, but it is hoped that these can later be overcome; 
indeed, one proprietor has already agreed to allow his land to be 
explored in this year’s campaign. On the acropolis above the 
spring, however, there is no arable land, and it was to this and to 
the tombs, with which all the roads leading from the city are lined, 
that attention was principally directed. On the acropolis several 
buildings were partially cleared, and near these several statues of 
good Greek style were recovered, including an interesting headless 
statue, the drapery of which closely resembles that of the famous 
“Victory of Samothrace.” The most important result of the work 
on the acropolis, however, was the discovery of a mass of terra- 
cotta figures dating from the sixth century B.c. and later, all 
closely packed together and representing, probably, the “dump 
heap” of an important shrine. More than two thousand figures 
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were recovered in fragments, including a number of new types. Of 
these the most important is a female figure holding a silphium plant 
and various other attributes, no doubt the goddess Cyrene herself. 

The tombs which were explored had all been plundered, but, as 
usual, much had been left behind by the plunderers, and the 
explorers report the recovery of a large number of inscribed stones, 
portrait busts, and figures and lamps of terra-cotta. Among the 
inscriptions are two interesting metrical epitaphs, and among the 
portrait busts there are several examples of a new type, in which 
the face was not carved out of the marble but merely blocked out, 
so that all details were left for the painter. Though the work of 
the year was so largely exploratory and tentative, enough was 
accomplished to show that Cyrene is a site that promises well for 
future campaigns. 

One incidental result of the expedition should be briefly noticed. 
During the spring of 1910, while Professor Norton was engaged in 
making arrangements for the fall campaign, he discovered at a 
place called Messa, some fifteen miles southeast of Cyrene, the 
ruins of an important city, consisting of platforms of buildings, 
traces of roads, rock-cut tombs, sarcophagi, and built tombs. The 
site is not noted on any map, and the ancient name is unknown, 
but the character of the masonry and the mouldings on some of 
the tombs show that it was a Greek city, inhabited at least as 
early as the fourth century, B.c. It is certainly to be hoped that 
the archaeologists at Cyrene will be able to extend their investi- 
gations to this site." 

At Sardis, the American explorers also met with much success. 
Professor Butler has very wisely decided to devote his attention 
for the first few years principally to the region west of the acropolis, 
where two enormous unfinished columns of the Ionic order have 
long been held to mark the site of the earliest city, the Sardis of 
the Lydian, Persian, Greek, and early Roman periods, as distin- 
guished from the later Roman city and the city of Byzantine times, 
which lie north and northwest of the hill, extending out into the 
valley of the Hermus. On the west side, the Pactolus, which appar- 


*Since this was written, the Italian invasion of Tripoli has upset all plans in 
regard to Cyrene, and it is impossible to tell when the work can be resumed. 
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ently flowed through the early town, forms a convenient starting- 
place for excavation, and from this, in the spring of 1910, a wide 
trench was dug eastward toward the columns. The first evidences 
of civilization that were found were traces of a paved area, closely 
connected with the ruins of a long, narrow building approached by 
six steps. This structure, which was evidently a sort of elevated 
stoa, is of early date, probably Lydian. It is built of a very friable 
sandstone, covered with two coats of very hard, fine stucco. North 
and south of it were found a number of bases for statues or stelae, 
set up, for the most part, not on a level with the pavement, but 
from thirty to fifty centimeters above it, and resting on hard-packed 
earth. These show that at the time of their erection the pavement 
was already buried, and as the bases themselves are of very simple, 
early forms, they furnish a strong argument for the early date of 
the pavement and the stoa. Proceeding eastward from this region, 
the excavators next came upon a series of large foundation piers of 
marble. At first they could hardly believe that these were parts 
of the same building as the two standing columns, for the distance 
between the westernmost piers and the columns is over three 
hundred feet. This, however, proved to be the case, and it soon 
became evident that the temple was one of the largest Greek 
buildings known, so large that only a small part of it could be 
excavated in a single campaign. At the end of the season’s work, 
only a portion of the western end had been cleared, but enough to 
show that the temple was octostyle and of the type which is called 
“‘pseudo-peripteral,”’ that is, though there was only a single row 
of columns, these were set far out from the walls of the cella, so as 
to produce something of the effect of a true dipteral temple. All 
of the western end of the building proved to be much destroyed. 
In late Roman or early Byzantine times, when the temple was 
already partially ruined, the opisthodomos was converted into a 
reservoir, and three lime kilns bear eloquent witness to the fate of 
many parts of the walls and the columns. The north wall of the 
opisthodomos, however, is preserved to a height of over two meters 
above the level of the interior pavement, and here was made the 
most striking find of the year—a long Greek inscription in two 
columns, recording the tribute paid to the sanctuary of Artemis. 
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This settles at once two of the most disputed questions in regard 
to the temple. The inscription is of early Hellenistic times and 
shows that the present building was erected as early as the fourth 
century B.C.; and more important still, it proves that the temple 
was dedicated to Artemis, not to Cybele, as had commonly been 
supposed. 

In addition to their work in and near the temple, the party at 
Sardis devoted some attention to exploring the acropolis and the 
neighboring country. These surface explorations resulted in the 
discovery of a number of new inscriptions and in the correction of 
the readings for several inscriptions which were known before. 
But the most important work outside the main excavation was 
done in the necropolis of the early city, situated on the mountain 
which faces the acropolis and the temple, across the Pactolus. 
The mountain side was found to be literally honeycombed with 
tombs cut out of the hard clay. The usual form is a rectangular 
chamber, approached by a long, narrow dromos. In the chamber 
there are regularly three couches, each large enough to receive two 
bodies; one more elaborate example showed, in place of the third 
couch opposite the entrance, a staircase descending to another 
passage, which led to a second chamber similar to the upper room. 
That the tombs were built for the inhabitants of Lydian Sardis is 
proved by the discovery, at the entrance to one of them, of an 
inscription in Lydian characters. In this we find the curious form 
gugiza, which is plausibly interpreted as equivalent to the Greek 
I'vyns, and the inscription is further interesting for certain analogies 
in the forms of the letters to the Etruscan script. Most of the 
tombs had been rifled and re-used in Greek times, but a number of 
vases and small objects from the original burials were preserved, 
as well as evidences of the later interments. Here, too, certain 
analogies to Etruscan work, especially in the gold ornaments, are 
of the greatest interest. 

The second campaign at Sardis, conducted during the spring of 
1911, more than fulfilled the promise of the first. The greater 
part of the temple was cleared, and many more tombs were opened. 
But a detailed account of this year’s work must be deferred to my 


next report. 
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From other sites in Asia Minor there is not much to record. At 
Pergamum, the excavation of the Roman baths belonging to the 
large upper gymnasium was completed, and the work in the sanc- 
tuary of Demeter was continued. Though the latter is not yet 
completely cleared, it is possible to gain an idea of the principal 
features of the precinct, and the most important facts in its history 
are established by inscriptions. The temple and its altar were 
built about 262 B.c. by Philetaerus and Eumenes I, in honor of 
their mother, Boa. Then Apollonis, the wife of Attalus I (241-197 
B.c.), adorned the precinct with a propylon, colonnades, and various 
apartments, as appears from the inscription on the architrave 
of the gateway, which runs: Baoi\icoa ’Arroddwvis Anpntpe [Kai 
Kopn] Gecpoddpos yapiotnpiov tas atoas Kai Tovs oixous. Later 
still, in the second century A.D., a certain C. Claudius Silianus 
added a Corinthian portico to the original Ionic temple, dedicating 
it to Demeter Karpophoros and Kore. One of the most note- 
worthy features of the precinct appears on the northern side, where 
the inclosing colonnade is broken by rows of seats, intended, no 
doubt, for spectators at initiations, mysteries, and rites in honor 
of Demeter, like the similar seats at Eleusis. The Eleusinian cult 
seems, in general, to have exercised a strong influence on this 
sanctuary at Pergamum; the priestly offices were essentially the 
same as at Eleusis. In addition to this work and some minor 
excavations in the theater and in the lower city, the sanctuary of 
Meter Aspordene (cf. Strabo xiii, p. 619) on the summit of the 
lofty Giindag, some distance east of Pergamum, was explored and 
partially excavated by Conze and Schazmann. The temple, the 
altar, and parts of the surrounding stoae were cleared. An inscrip- 
tion records that the temple was dedicated by Philetaerus, son of 
Attalus, who is probably to be identified as the Philetaerus who 
founded the Attalid dynasty. The basis of the statue inside the 
cella, however, is older than the third century, a fact which sug- 
gests that the temple replaced an earlier naiskos, such as is repre- 
sented on terra-cottas found in the excavation. 

From Ephesus the only discoveries of importance that have 
been reported are a number of Roman statues and reliefs which 
were found built into a wall of late date. The most important are 
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a large statue of Celsus Polemianus, consul 92 A.D., proconsul 
106-107, represented in full armor, and a series of reliefs which 
celebrate the victories of Marcus Aurelius over the Parthians. 
One of the latter represents the Emperor in a chariot, drawn by 
three horses with Victory grasping their bridles, and preceded by 
a symbolical figure, behind whom rises the Sun crowned with rays— 
a group that recalls the well-known relief on the Arch of Titus in 
Rome. 

At Didyma the Germans continued their work of clearing the 
great temple of Apollo, but I have seen no statement of their dis- 
coveries. 

Before we pass to the islands of the Aegean, it should, perhaps, 
be noted that Cyprus played a considerable part in the archaeo- 
logical news of 1910, owing to a letter published in the London 
Times of July 27. In this Mr. Ohnefalsch-Richter stated that he 
had at last found the site of old Paphos at a place called Rantidi. 
He reported that the fields at this spot were covered with relics of 
antiquity, including many stones with inscriptions in the Cypriote 
syllabary. The report was received with skepticism in many 
quarters, but the Prussian Academy thought the matter of enough 
importance to justify them in sending Dr. Zahn to examine the 
site. He found little to substantiate the enthusiastic account of 
Ohnefalsch-Richter, and could only report that a sanctuary, where 
Aphrodite and other deities were worshiped, had existed at Rantidi, 
but that nothing points to this as the great Paphian sanctuary. 
Sic transit gloria Rantidi. 

“There is no finishing a site like Knossos,” begins Dr. Evans in 
a long letter to the Times (September 16, 1910), and it really seems 
as if the palace and its dependencies were inexhaustible. In the 
great palace, aside from work of restoration and repair, the cam- 
paign of 1910 was devoted especially to clearing out completely 
the mysterious rock-cut vault discovered in 1907 under the south 
porch. It proved to be even larger than had been suspected, 
measuring 95 feet in circumference at the bottom and going down 
to a depth of 56 feet. Inside it was found a spiral staircase, with 
shallow, sloping steps protected by a low balustrade, the whole 
cut in the soft rock and descending to within some ten feet of the 
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bottom, an arrangement which makes it practically certain that 
the vault was a cistern for the storage of water. All the potsherds 
found in the filling earth are of early Middle Minoan style, so that 
the cistern must be dated in the Early Minoan period. It was 
doubtless filled in when the earliest palace of which remains are 
preserved was erected. There are said to be traces of another 
cistern under the southeast corner of the palace. On the north 
side of the “Little Palace” and lying at a lower level than the part 
previously cleared, several new rooms were excavated, of which the 
most striking are two “‘pillar shrines”’ like those of the great palace; 
and outside the northeast angle of the building, a considerable 
stretch of paved road was brought to light, still showing the marks 
of Minoan chariot wheels. At the west of the Little Palace, also, 
an annex was discovered, connected with the main structure by a 
sort of bridge over a narrow intervening court. Dr. Evans calls 
attention to the fact that the hill on which the Little Palace stands 
differs from the site of the great palace in showing many remains 
of Greek and Roman Knossos above the relics of the Minoan age, 
and that excavation here is gradually producing a considerable 
number of monuments of later periods. Among these he mentions 
especially the ruins of a Roman house with walls decorated in the 
incrustation style, a well-preserved statue of Dionysus of Early 
Imperial date, a ‘‘hero”’ relief, and a metope with Heracles threat- 
ening Eurystheus with the Calydonian boar. The style of the 
latter suggests that the temple from which it came was contem- 
porary with the Parthenon. Finally, on the headland of Isopata, 
six new chamber tombs were opened, one of which is of exceptional 
interest. The chamber measured some twenty feet on each side. 
At the right of the entrance was a raised stone platform in which 
was sunk a rectangular hole for the reception of the body. Along 
the outer face of this platform and around the remaining sides of 
the chamber ran ledges to serve as seats, and from the back wall 
jutted out a pier with a half-column in low relief carved on its face. 
The whole arrangement suggests that the tomb was used for rites 
in honor of the dead, a theory which is strengthened by the finding 
in the chamber of two ritual double axes and two libation vases. 
It seems hard to believe that the heavy stones by which the door 
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was blocked were removed at intervals and the chamber opened 
for ‘‘memorial”’ services, but the discovery among the blocking 
stones of a heavy double ax of bronze, such as might well have 
been used in removing them, furnishes at least a plausible argu- 
ment. Among the vases from these tombs there are several 
examples of an entirely new class, made evidently only for use 
in the graves and decorated in brilliant unfixed colors. 

On the summit of Mount Juktas, south of Knossos, where in 
later times the grave of Zeus was shown, Dr. Evans is reported to 
have found traces of a sanctuary of the Middle Minoan period. 

Outside of Knossos, the most important excavations of the year 
in Crete were those on the isthmus of Hierapetra conducted by 
Mr. Seager and Miss Hall for the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum. The necropolis of Gournid, situated on a hill called 
Sphoungaras, some distance north of the town, was discovered and 
explored; and some distance to the west, the lofty peak of Vrékas- 
tro was found to be the site of a Minoan town. At Sphoungards 
the much-disturbed remains of Early Minoan II graves were found, 
which yielded quantities of red and black mottled pottery, such as 
was found at Vasiliki, and a few gold ornaments, stone vases, and 
bronze objects like those discovered at Mochlés in 1908. More 
interesting was the discovery of some one hundred and fifty graves, 
dating mostly from the Middle Minoan III and Late Minoan I 
periods, which show a method of burial entirely different from any 
hitherto noted for the Minoan age. The bodies of the dead had 
been contracted, with the knees drawn up to the chin, and placed 
headforemost in large jars, so that when the whole was inverted 
the bodies remained in an upright sitting posture. The funeral 
offerings were few and simple, consisting mostly of small vases and 
seal-stones, such as might be expected in the graves of the inhabit- 
ants of a small town like Gourniaé. At Vrdékastro little more than 
a beginning was made by Miss Hall, but the town was shown to 
be a large one, which existed from the Middle Minoan I period to 
the post-Minoan geometric age. The finds are said to show the 
transition from bronze to iron especially well, and it is to be hoped 
that this excavation will be continued. 

At Tylissos Dr. Hatzidakes continued the examination of the 
Minoan building which was discovered in 1909. It proved to be 
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as was suspected, a palace, showing many similarities to other 
Cretan palaces, such as stairways, magazines, and painted walls. 
The magazines had roofs supported by two or more pillars, and in 
them were found some very fine Late Minoan I and II vases and a 
few small objects. In a large rectangular building, some six meters 
west of the main structure, were discovered two steatite offering 
tables, together with horns of oxen, deer, and wild goats, and many 
bones and teeth of pigs. The most important find, however, is a 
bronze statuette about twelve inches high. It represents a young 
man, in the usual Minoan dress, standing with his left hand lowered 
and his right hand raised to his forehead in an attitude of adoration, 
and is said to be the finest Minoan bronze that has yet been found. 

Of the results of the Italian excavations in 1910 I have seen 
only a very brief report, to the effect that at Hagia Triada Pro- 
fessor Halbherr cleared a part of the Minoan town contemporary 
with the palace. The report, in the tantalizing manner of such 
notices, speaks of ‘‘the agora, with shops, porticoes, and other 
buildings about it,” but gives no details. 

In connection with Phaistos, mention may perhaps be made of 
two interesting attempts to read (as Greek) the now famous 
Phaistos disk; one of these, by Professor Hempl, is published in 
Harper's Magazine for January, 1911; the other, by Miss F. M. 
Stawell, of Newnham College, Cambridge, appears in the Burl- 
ington Magazine for May, 1911. Any discussion of these interpre- 
tations is, of course, impossible in such a brief review as this, 
but both articles can be highly recommended to all who have any 
interest either in archaeology or in philology. 

Among undertakings of less importance in Crete, we may note 
the clearing of an Early Minoan tholos tomb at Siva, south of 
Phaistos, by Messrs. De Sanctis and Della Vida, and the excavation 
of a temple and houses of the Greek period at Goulas (the ancient 
Lato) by Mr. Adolphe Reinach. An interesting bit of news is that 
Professor Halbherr has prepared to divert the stream which flows 
below the great inscription at Gortyn so as to excavate about it; 
and a very distressing piece of intelligence is that the unique gold 
signet ring from Mochlés (described in my report for 1908) has 
been stolen from the museum at Candia. 


[To be concluded in the December number] 








PROFESSOR CARTER’S LOWELL LECTURES ON THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE ROMANS 


The Classical Journal is indebted to Mr. S. B. Luce, a member 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, for a report 
of the Lowell Lectures, delivered in January by Professor Jesse 
Benedict Carter, director of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. 

The introductory lectures discussed the religions of the earliest 
inhabitants of Italy: the animistic worship of the primitive Italic 
stock, and the new religion introduced by the Etruscans, with its 
worship of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. The Etruscans united 
the seven hill-top towns that they found on the site of Rome into 
one Urbs, in which only the Italic and Etruscan gods could be 
worshiped; within the magic circle of the Pomerium no strange 
gods could be brought. 

The first period of the Republic saw the expansion of the Roman 
influence over Italy, and the coming in of Greek influence from 
the colonies in the south. The Greek anthropomorphism had 
given to the gods the forms of men, and the Greeks conceived 
man’s task to be to raise himself to their level. When the Romans 
took over Greek anthropomorphism they applied it in the opposite 
manner: they brought the gods down to their own level. The 
earliest cults were those of Apollo and Aesculapius, and the use of 
the Sibylline Books, through which the worship of Magna Mater 
was introduced during the Second Punic War. The Greek cults 
brought in ritualism with all its attendant evils, and paved the 
way for the second period of the Republic. 

This was a period of great material prosperity; it was marked 
by the rise of large fortunes, and as investment was practically 
limited to real estate, the small farmer was crushed out, unable 
to compete with the large estates of the rich men, cultivated by 
slave labor. In the meantime Roman religion was faring badly. 
Great wealth led to self-indulgence, which in turn bred impiety 
and vice. This was in part compensated by the rise of a sense 
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of individualism not found before. In this period of dearth of 
ideals certain men felt a sense of responsibility for the evil condi- 
tions, and tried to remedy them; notable examples were Scaevola, 
with his three distinct religions (that of the statesman, of the 
philosopher, and of the poet); Varro, with his encyclopaedia of 
Roman religion; Cicero, with his philosophical writings; and 
Lucretius, who renounced the old doctrines for his scientific religion 
of atoms. 

Augustus came upon the scene when the Roman world was 
upset by the turmoil of civil war, and with the problem of recon- 
ciling discordant elements thrust upon him. He succeeded through 
religion. He restored the ancient cults and established their 
priesthoods on a firm basis; he set up the custom of idealizing 
Rome, as we see from the phrase ‘‘ Roma aeterna”’ in the Augustan 
poets; but his greatest restoration was that of the street-corner 
worship of the Lares Compitales. He disposed of the political 
clubs formed by such worship by placing between the Lares the 
Genius Augusti, thus making these clubs the strongest support 
of emperor-worship, of which this was the entering wedge. But 
the emperor was not worshiped during his lifetime, only his Genius, 
that part of him which was divine. Emperor-worship became 
in time the only cult common to all the Roman world. 

The question of salvation by knowledge was taken up by the 
schools of philosophy. The idea of salvation was pre-Christian, 
but came from the Orient. Seneca was the principal teacher of 
this form of religion, but after him came such men as Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus; but as only certain sorts of knowledge 
could save souls, these men dispensed with science and turned to 
philosophy. They promulgated their creeds among the masses, 
like missionaries. Their method, however, failed, and by the 
third century another method of salvation had prevailed, salvation 
by faith, as introduced by the oriental cults. 

The appeal that the oriental cults made to the people was 
through their differences from the national religion. Their priests 
devoted their whole lives to the worship of their divinity, and did 
not, like the Roman priests, have political affiliations. Most 
important of all, they required of their followers acts of devotion, 
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self-sacrifice, and penance, which satisfied their cravings for a 
better life. The most beautiful of all these oriental cults was 
that of Mithras. 'Jnfortunately we know him only from his 
enemies, the church fathers, and from inscriptions. His cult 
came to Rome through the Cilician pirates after their defeat by 
Pompey. Mithras was not the chief god of his cult; he was only 
the special guardian of Ahura Mazda, the god of Light, who was 
opposed to Ahriman, the god of Darkness. The militant nature 
of this cult appealed to the Roman centurions, who were constantly 
being transferred from one post to another, and carried their 
worship with them, doing a tremendous amount of proselyting. 
The crucial point in the study of Roman religion is the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Two difficulties beset the modern student 
at this point: (1) the tendency to take only a patronizing interest 
in the oriental cults, as something unreal and imaginary, whereas 
they were something very real and vital; (2) our very reverence 
for Christianity, which makes us unable to look at it from an 
objective point of view, i.e., the point of view of the pagan. 
Judea at the time of the beginning of Christianity was a very 
insignificant part of the Roman world. Its inhabitants were 
originally semi-barbaric tribes, which went through the process 
of development of religious conceptions until they reached a pure 
monotheism. The Romans also ultimately believed in one god, 
but they were henotheists as opposed to the Hebrew monotheism; 
for their henotheism was merely quantitative, while the Hebrew 
conception was qualitative as well as quantitative. Judea was 
first conquered by the Romans in B.c. 63, when Pompey subdued 
it, but until B.c. 4 its history is unimportant for Rome. In that 
year Antony set up Herod the Great, and at this date the history 
of Christianity began. That Jesus was a historical character 
there should be no question. The religion of Jesus was first 
preached to those Jews who were looking for the coming of the 
Messiah; it was inevitable that they should see in it either the 
most marvelous thing that had ever happened, or the most blas- 
phemous imposture that had ever been perpetrated. Very soon 
arose the question whether salvation was for the Jews only, ~r for 
the gentiles as well. We may well believe that Paul in answering 
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this question for all future time was more Roman than Jew, and 
that he meant Christianity to spread throughout the Roman 
world. It remained for Augustine to show at length that it was 
for all the world, even that which was not Roman. 

In the early days of Christianity it was impossible for the Roman 
emperors to distinguish between Christian and Jew. The perse- 
cutions of Nero, for instance, were directed against Jew as well 
as Christian. The Jews were always making trouble by refusing 
to worship the Roman national gods. In the time of Trajan, 
however, Christian and Jew were no longer confounded. As a 
rule the “‘good emperors” were the ones to persecute the Chris- 
tians; the more they stood for the enforcement of the laws, the 
more they came into conflict with these men who refused to wor- 
ship the national gods, among them the emperor himself. Toward 
the time of Marcus Aurelius men became more tolerant of other 
beliefs, and the desire for martyrdom grew stronger among the 
Christians; as they grew bolder, the period of the Apologists 
began. Finally under Diocletian there came a period of whole- 
sale persecution. It was slow but systematic, seeking out all 
classes of people who had embraced the church. 

In 323 Constantine became emperor. His character is still 
a mystery; the eastern church has canonized him, the western 
church has not, and is probably right. The truth about him seems 
to be that, while not an irreligious man, he was absolutely devoid 
of religious feeling. He was above all a great politician, and in 
order to get the support of the Christians, he embraced their faith, 
and established it on an equal footing with the other religions. 
It is quite clear, however, that when he became a Christian he 
thought he was embracing the cult of Mithras. 

That Constantine might learn exactly what he was worshiping, 
the Council of Nicaea was held. At this time the emperor was not 
only a Christian, but Pontifex Maximus, or in other words head 
of the national religion. In order to simplify matters in Rome, 
he founded Constantinople, whereupon Rome shed her orientalism 
with great ease and to a certain degree went back to paganism. 

_ Inside of two hundred years the oriental cults had left Rome; 
Christianity had prevailed over Isis and Mithras, and that too in 
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spite of the fact that the national religion (and that meant the 
Roman government) made common cause with the oriental cults 
against it. What is the reason for this phenomenon? Chris- 
tianity overcame neo-Platonism, the last powerful philosophical 
cult, because it had two definite things which neo-Platonism had 
not: (1) a well-founded organization; (2) a well-defined body of 
dogma. The cult of Mithras on the other hand was the supreme 
oriental cult; it was well organized and had a well-defined doctrine. 
But Christianity triumphed over it because the Christian concept 
of a personal God appealed more to the world than the concept 
in the cult of Mithras, and because the Christian idea of raising 
the down-trodden was a very vital thing, and appealed to all 
classes of people. St. Augustine is an example of a man who passed 
through neo-Platonism and Mithraism into Christianity, and 
the very reason that converted him to Christianity was what 
alienated the German philosopher Nietzsche from it. 

The later lectures traced the development of Christianity in 
the Roman world as the church began to take on political and 
temporal power, and as the old civilization was transformed by 
the successive barbarian invasions. The work of monasticism 
was sketched and emphasis laid on its great services to learning. 
The lectures closed with the end of the mediaeval period. 
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Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A, 
Scott, No:thwestern University, Evanston, II. 


VIRGIL, Eel. vi. 18-19 


alternis igitur contendere versibus ambo 
coepere: alternos Musae meminisse volebant. 


Practically all editions retain the above reading from the MSS. So Ribbeck 
(1894) and Hirzel in the Oxford Series (1900). However, all explanations of 
the words, alternos. . . . volebant, are extremely forced and involve suppositions 
that are decidedly dubious. The sudden introduction of the Muses as them- 
selves conducting the chant is one difficulty; the tense of volebant, another. 
Cf., in the parallel passage Ecl. m1. 59: amant alterna Camenae. 

That there was a difficulty in these verses had been felt in ancient times. 
Servius tells us: multi “‘volebam’’ legunt; but in spite of the multi, the suggestion 
has not appealed to modern editors. 

The passage is discussed by Karsten in Mnemosyne, N.S., XIX, 373, who 
reads: alternis Musae meminisse volebant. Ribbeck dismisses this reading 
with a curt “male”; and indeed it retains the serious difficulties of the MSS. 

A change, simpler even than that made by Karsten, would, it seems to 
me, solve the difficulty. If we read alternis for alternos, taking Musae as 
a gen. sing., and ambo with both coepere and volebant, we shall have a version 
that involves no assumptions and needs no elucidating parentheses in trans- 
lation. The suggestion that Musae is a gen. sing. and that pastores (i.e., ambo) 
is the subject of volebant, is quoted by Karsten (op. cit.) from Kolster, but 
as Kolster retains alternos, he puts a grammatical anomaly in the place of a 
difficulty of interpretation. 

Karsten observes that in the Eclogues Virgil uses the plural only of Musa, 
as personifications, and treats the singular only in the sense of “song’’ (cf. 
Ecl. vi. 8; viii. 5). The point does not affect the reading proposed. 

The lines would then run: 

alternis igitur contendere versibus ambo 


coepere: alternis Musae meminisse volebant. 


The second part repeats the idea of the first—a matter quite too common 


to need further illustration. 
Max RapIn 


New York City 
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THE STORM-TOSSED TRANSPORTS 


Quae cum appropinquarent Britanniae et ex castris viderentur, tanta tempestas 
subito coorta est, ut nulla earum cursum tenere posset, sed aliae eodem, unde erant 
profectae, referrentur, aliae ad inferiorem partem insulae, quae est propius solis 
occasum, magno sui cum periculo deicerentur; quae tamen ancoris iactis cum fluctibus 
complerentur, necessario adversa nocte in altum provectae continentem petierunt.— 
CaEs. B.G. iv. 28. 2, 3. 

Various renderings of the latter half of this passage are given in our school 
editions, the interpretation hinging largely on the force attached to famen. 
Editors for the most part range themselves in support of one or the other of 
two views. According to one of these, amen means “in spite of the storm.” 
As representatives of this view Johnston and Sandford may be taken. They 
annotate thus: “tamen, i.e., in spite of the storm; applies to ancoris iactis 
only. Translate freely, ‘and though they did cast anchor in spite of the 
storm, yet as they began to fill.’”’ 

This view was earlier set forth by Harkness, and finds support in the two 
best school editions by German scholars, that by Doberenz-Dinter and that 
by Kraner-Dittenberger. Reference to the latter of these shows that “in 
spite of the storm” means in spite of danger rather than in spite of difficulties. 
The note is as follows: “nachdem sie, obgleich der Sturm so heftig war, doch 
Anker geworfen hatten; sie thaten es trotz der Gefahr, um sich in der Nahe 
der Insel zu halten.” 

But this interpretation, it may be objected, is far from yielding a satis- 
factory meaning. The sailors who manned those transports cast anchor, if 
they cast anchor at all, not because the desirability of remaining off the coast 
of Britain was just then uppermost in their minds, but because they were 
under the instant need of in some way keeping out of the breakers and so 
avoiding shipwreck. 

Feeling doubtless the unsatisfactoriness of this earlier view, Kelsey sug- 
gested another. His note runs thus: “‘tamen: with ancoris iactis, ‘in spite 
of the fact that anchors had been thrown out.’” 

He has been followed by Mather (Morris and Morgan’s Latin series) in 
whose edition we read: “‘tamen: applies to the concessive abl. abs. ancoris 
iactis; ‘and since, though they had cast anchor, they were nevertheless filling 
with water.’” 

Again objection may be made, for there is no necessary opposition between 
casting anchor and a vessel’s filling. If the storm was so violent that the 
transports were falling to leeward in spite of all efforts to hold them on their 
course, one might naturally expect that when rounded up and swung head 
to it at anchor they would pitch so heavily as to put their bows under. Both 
interpretations are alike objectionable from the standpoint of style. The 
imperfect subjunctive deicerentur pictures a situation, and a dangerous one. 
Between it and the maneuver finally resorted to in order to extricate the 
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vessels from their perilous position, the editors are agreed that there was an 
intermediate move—ancoris iactis—which, so far from proving a net gain, 
was but time and effort lost. And yet this move, which must only have com- 
plicated the situation and increased anxiety, is but cursorily mentioned and 
then in a subordinate way. If this is so, the compression is such as to consti- 
tute a fault. 

No discussion of this passage would be complete without reference to 
whatever view may be entertained regarding it by Mr. T. Rice Holmes, who 
in his Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul and in the companion volume, Ancient Britain 
and the Invasions of Julius Caesar, has shown himself so abundantly able to 
enliven as well as to illuminate. On pp. 318-19 of this latter work we find a 
view radically different from either of those noted above. Taking as his 
point of departure the general principle that “‘a sailing-vessel, caught by a 
gale, must either run before the wind or lie to,’”” Mr. Holmes assumes that 
the latter method of handling was followed in the case of those transports 
which were blown back to the starting-point, while in the case of the other 
group—that with which we are concerned—it was the former method that 
was applied. ‘‘The ships,” he writes, ‘‘which were swept down past the 
Foreland and the Dover cliffs, scudded before the northeasterly gale; and, 
although they were evidently in no danger of being driven ashore, they were 
in great peril because only the most watchful steering could prevent them from 
broaching to: if a heavy sea struck the stern, it might swing the vessel round, 
and in a moment she would be overset and founder.” 

One is naturally prompted to inquire the basis of Mr. Holmes’s positiveness 
respecting the nature of the peril to which the ships were exposed. This is 
found below on p. 582. Here we read: “They were in no danger of being 
driven ashore; for while the gale was at its height they stood out to sea.” 
This reasoning seems to me inconsequent. When Caesar says the ships were 
being carried out of their course, all we are to understand therefrom is that 
they were falling rapidly to leeward; and as he plainly tells us land was under 
their lee bow, the danger to which he refers is obviously that of striking. To 
avert this it was necessary to tack ship and stand off shore. But the fact 
that they did this while the gale was still at its height does not warrant the 
assumption that they were in no danger of being driven ashore when on the 
other tack standing westward. 

What Mr. Holmes pictures for us seems to me pure surmise: the basis of 
his remarks is not so much the content of the passage as a theory regarding 
the proper handling of ships under like conditions. One should not fail to 
observe his peculiar rendering of the phrase magno sui cum periculo, ‘“‘in great 
peril.”” Now cum in such phrases, as everyone knows, is regularly rendered 
by “at” or by “to.”’ The latter fits here; i.e., it was the rapid drift of the 
transports in this southwesterly direction that was fraught with danger. To 
translate this phrase “im great peril’’ looks like a twist of cum for the sake of 
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making Caesar’s words square with a preconceived notion on the part of the 
translator. 

Again, according to Mr. Holmes, deicerentur pictures running before the 
wind—a deliberate move, that is, resorted to as one of the two methods of 
weathering a gale. But Livy xxiii. 34. 16 shows plainly that deici applied to 
ships refers, not to their scudding before a gale with plenty of sea-room, and 
so with no danger other than that of broaching to, but to their being swept 
upon some danger point to leeward. 

Yet, aside from all this, Mr. Holmes’s theory breaks down on internal 
evidence. If two methods of procedure were open to the Gallic sailors—either 
to run before the wind or lie to—why, I ask, after pursuing the former method 
for a time, did they subsequently anchor? If there was plenty of sea-room, 
and on this Mr. Holmes insists, no real sailor, having once started to run before 
the wind, would ever think of casting anchor except he had got into some 
sheltered position. And yet these Gauls, whose seamanship Mr. Holmes has 
no hesitancy in pronouncing skilful, are supposed suddenly to have let go 
anchor where, so far from being in the lee, their ships pitched and tumbled 
so heavily that the waves actually broke over them. This certainly was a 
blunder, and blunder number two if the vessels had really been running before 
the wind, for by so doing the shipmasters had not only wasted time and effort 
but had put themselves in a position which, as regards laying their course 
back to the continent, was much worse than that they occupied when it came 
on to blow. They were now forced to close-haul from a point just so much 
farther dead to leeward. Compared with their fellows in the other group of 
transports what a mess they had made of it—according to Mr. Holmes. 

But let us get back to Caesar. From the context it is clear that the peril 
referred to was that of striking and going to pieces; that propius solis occasum 
is to be understood as indicating a southwesterly direction; and that the 
storm, consequently, was a northeaster. The transports, then, had been 
caught by a gale in that position so dreaded by mariners—‘‘on a lee shore.” 
What was to be done? Two courses of action were open—to cast anchor, or 
to put to sea. Whatever action was to be taken must be taken at once, and 
there must be no blunder; delay or miscalculation meant disaster. Was it 
expedient, then, to try casting anchor? Suppose after doing so they found 
they could not lie at anchor, would there still be time to make sail and keep 
clear? And again, what if an anchor would not hold, or holding left the cable 
to part later on in the night—how then? Such were the contingencies momen- 
tarily to be considered and weighed. In the face of such to cast anchor would 
have been to run a tremendous risk. No good seaman would have done so 
except as a last resort. Yet this is exactly what those who manned the trans- 
ports are supposed to have done. What follows? That the sailors displayed 
bad judgment in thinking they could ride out on a lee shore a storm of this 
sort; that following this initial blunder the task of first getting up anchor, 
while the vessels were pitching and rolling and the sea at times breaking over 
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them, and then of making sail and filling off, with the attendant risk of falling 
still farther to leeward and possibly of being thrown on their beam ends before 
they gathered motion enough to give them steerage-way, was after all such 
a trivial matter as to be passed over with never a word of comment. 

Caesar, it is true, was not primarily a shipmaster. But neither was he 
so downright a landlubber as to have fallen into any such absurdity of state- 
ment. By way of freeing him from imputation of this sort, I venture to suggest 
that anchors were not thrown out at all; that the ablative absolute here puts 
a hypothetical case merely; that famen sets over against their present peril 
the danger involved in casting anchor; that the cum-clause defines the nature 
of this risk; that the subjunctive complerentur is one of Ideal Certainty,' 
being future to a past tense (Hale and Buck, 518 and a); and that Caesar is 
at pains to include the canvassing and rejection of this seeming possibility of 
casting anchor so that he may logically add necessario in what follows. Accord- 
ingly I should render: “And though they were to cast anchor, still since in 
that case they would fill, these latter, as their only recourse, standing to sea 


even in the face of night, headed for the continent.” 
ALFRED R. WIGHTMAN 


CAMBRIDGE LaTIN SCHOOL 





MORE ABOUT PRAEACUTUS 


Anent Professor Rolfe’s discussion of praeacutus in the December number 
of the Classical Journal, I have noted a further passage, not mentioned by 
Forcellini, in which the word plainly means valde acutus. In Apuleius, Meta- 
morphoses 5.20, the treacherous sisters direct Psyche to take as a weapon 
against the unknown monster of the night “novaculam praeacutam adpulsu 
etiam palmulae lenientis exasperatam.”’ Note the adverb etiam. To insure 
the sharpness of the edge, Psyche is to whet the blade on the palm of her 
hand. The blow is to be dealt with the edge and not with the point: “anci- 
piti telo illo audaciter, prius dextera sursum elata, nisu quam valido noxii 
serpentis nodum cervicis et capitis abscinde.”” The prefix prae- in prae- 
acutus must therefore be intensive, a force to be seen elsewhere in this passage: 
Psyche’s lamp is to be praemicans; her deed, praeclarum; after the discovery, 
chap. 22, “‘acuminis [i.e., “sharpness of edge,” not “point’’] sacrilegi novacula 
praenitebat.” In placing this interpretation upon pracacutus as well as acumen 
I do not overlook the fact that Psyche’s razor with its half-moon or sickle- 
shaped blade must have been sharp at the end also: in her remorse “ferrum 
quaerit abscondere, sed in suo pectore,’”’ which act of violence she could have 


scarcely performed except with the point of the razor. 
F. WARREN WRIGHT 


Bryn MAwr 

t Lane, Latin Grammar, 1731, treats of the same use of the subjunctive under the 
category of “action conceivable.” Caes. B.G. iii. 12. 1 is an instance in point. One 
might compare further ii. 17. 5: “‘cum iter agminis nostri impediretur.” 








Practice and Prospect 


EpITEp By J. J. SCHLICHER 


A DECADE OF CLASSICAL DISSERTATIONS 


An effort has been made by the Journal since the first year of its existence 
to publish annually a complete list of the persons receiving the Doctor’s 
degree in Latin, Greek, and allied subjects, together with the titles of their 
dissertations. The issue of June, 1906, contained the dissertations for the 
five years from 1900 to 1905, and in each of the five years since then an annual 
list has appeared, so that we now have before us the dissertations for the whole 
decade, 1900-10. It seems fitting, therefore, to take account of stock, and 
make a few comparisons. 

This can best be done by treating each half of the period as a unit. We 
may thus get some idea of the trend of things in this field, without having the 
comparison invalidated by the fluctuations which occur in the single years. 
Considerable effort has been made to have all the lists complete, and while it 
is barely possible that a few dissertations have not been included through our 
failure to obtain the data at the proper time, the deficiency is at most very 
small, and will not appreciably affect the conclusions. 

The degrees granted have decreased in number from 144 during the first 
half of the decade, to 123 during the second half, from an average of about 29 
a year to about 25. This decline, which seems to be still in progress, has been 
shared by most of the institutions. The notable exceptions are Cornell, whose 
number has increased from 8 to 14; Columbia, 5 to 10; Princeton, 1 to 8; 
University of California, o to 3. A complete list of the degrees granted by 
each institution will be found on page 81. 

Perhaps the most noticeable tendency is the gradual coming of a distinc- 
tion between those institutions which regularly give degrees and those which 
do not. This seems to mean, on the one hand, the formation of a full-fledged 
graduate school, and on the other, a recognition by those institutions which 
do not have a sufficient faculty to give a full course of graduate work, that 
it would be better for them not to attempt to give degrees. Nearly all the 
institutions that gave few degrees during the first five years, gave still fewer, 
or none, during the last five. Exceptions, like Princeton, which has more 
recently gone into the field of graduate work, and the two Californian uni- 
versities, which are destined, in the course of time, to develop graduate depart- 
ments for the Pacific slope, only prove the rule. 

Concerning the individual years, it is only necessary to say that they 
fluctuate a great deal. Occasionally as many as five or six, or even more, 
receive their degrees at a single large institution during the same year, but 
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this is regularly followed or preceded by a year in which the number is unusually 
low. The universities which at present give the degree with considerable 
regularity, are the first eleven in the list given below. 























| Total 1900-1905 1905-10 

1. University of Chicago.............. | 44 26 18 

2. Harvard University............... | 36 23 13 

3. Johns Hopkins University. ...... ; | 33 17 16 

4. Yale University................... 29 15 14 

5. Cornell University................. 22 8 14 

6. Columbia University .............. 15 5 10 

7. New York University.............. 15 9 6 

8. University of Michigan............. 13 10 3 

g. University of Pennsylvania......... | 12 7 5 

10. University of Wisconsin............ II 5 6 
11. Princeton University............... 9 1 8 
12. Bryn Mawr College................ 5 4 I 
13. University of Virginia.............. | 4 3 I 
14. Boston University... Seti sril al dle 4 3 I 
15. Catholic University of America... ... 3 2 I 
16. Leland Stanford Junior University.. . | 3 I 2 
17. University of California............ 3 ° 3 
18. University of Cincinnati........ a 2 2 ° 
19. University of Nebraska............| I ° I 
20. University of Minnesota............ I I ° 
21. University of Colorado.............| I 1 ° 
22. Brown University... . soak ace ie ee I I ° 
Reo naninikeeeadeeweves +d diane 267 144 123 








Turning, now, to the subjects of the dissertations, we shall leave out for 
the present those dealing with Sanskrit and kindred Indo-European languages, 
and also those dealing with the relation between Latin and the Romance 
languages. Of the rest, on purely Greek and Latin subjects, we find that 
those on Greek subjects have fallen from 61 to 48, those on Latin subjects 
from 71 to 62, the decline for Greek being in proportion a trifle greater, and 
that for Latin a trifle less than the total decline. But the decline which is 
most significant, not to say ominous, is found in the dissertations which deal 
equally with material in both languages. Of these, there were 9 during the 
first half of the decade, and only 3 during the second half. 

The table given on p. 82, in which the changes are noted for the different 
fields of work under each language, will facilitate our further discussion. A 
classification like this is a little difficult to make on account of a partial over- 
lapping of subjects. The one given is fairly clear cut, except that metrical 
and grammatical studies in the field of the inscriptions and Late Latin have 
been put under the latter heads. 

In glancing down the lists we see that the fluctuation between the first 
and the second half of the decade was very much smaller in Greek subjects 
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than in Latin, with the single exception of topography and history, where 
there was a difference of 3, the variation in Greek was 2, 1, or o. In Latin, 
on the other hand, there was a variation of 3 or more in 12 out of the 22 divisions, 
and in one case, that of Latin syntax, there was a fall of 10, from 17 to 7. It 
looks almost as if the close connection of Latin with the public schools and the 
hurly-burly of educational movements, had its effects even upon the serenity of 
the graduate school. At any rate, it would be interesting to investigate how 
much of this violent shifting in Latin is due to the recent discontent among 
the teachers of the secondary schools and colleges, and how much to an effort 
to adapt the teaching of Latin to what are conceded to be present-day needs. 




















Igoo0-05 1905-10 
Fields of Study mt A 
Greek | Latin Both | Greek | Latin | Both 
1. Individual authors and works, biog- | 
NR Bicol onics gs acer 9-6: 6 2 ‘ss 4 5 

2. Literary history and relations..... . 4 6 I 3 2 | I 
“ Sires 4 2 I 2 3 | 

4. Words and forms and their uses... 6 6 9 7 

©, COMMEPMCIIOES. . . 6... cevcccveccss 5 17 I 3 7 I 

6. Meters and rhythmical prose...... I 2 2. ae 
7. Antiquities—Public.............. 2 6 és r{ 2] 1 
8. Antiquities—Private............. 4 I I 4 831 

g. Antiquities—Religion............. 2 3 I I 2 | 
1o. Topography and history.......... 6 I th 3 I 
11. Archaeology and art.............. 3 oa I 3 
12. Epigraphical studies.............. I 5 3 I | 
Is ccc awe edhscnedrvns me 4 ~ “ ss fas 
a4. Létetery studies... ........060205- 8 5 2 7 8 |} I 
i Ne cogs nso a dies caied cares 3 I I | 4 | 
WG HOI oo ois ewes cues ewes g 2 2] I | 
Ns ale i oickve dieu see sews 2 ae ee és f 
18. Phonology and etymology......... I 3 - | 
19. Renaissance and mediaeval Latin..| .. és 3 | 
20. Christian and Late Latin......... i 4 7 | 
21. Relation of Latin to Romance lan- 

NR fe ive ion Sure Wie ninth aphn 4 3 
22. Influence of ancient on modern 
NE 2s Gln teased eeeee bee a 3 I ” I | I 














Perhaps we should not give either of these factors undue weight. Some 
of the changes, like that in syntax, look more like a return to normal conditions. 
Certainly, no one would wish to have 24} per cent of all dissertations on Latin 
subjects to be in the field of syntax for any great length of time. And still, 
perhaps, this change in syntax is at least, in part, merely a shifting of attitude 
and point of view within the field itself. So a portion of the effort formerly 
expended upon the study of clauses and their classification, is no doubt, at 
present, content with the less ambitious, though, possibly just now, more 
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valuable study of the use and meaning of individual words or phrases, a field 
which, in spite of the general decrease through the period, shows an increase 
from 12 to 15. 

The study of etymology and phonology, which absorbed so much interest 
twenty and more years ago, seems to have all but died out, having 4 disserta- 
tions in the first half of the decade, and none in the second. The dissertations 
in the general field of meter, on the other hand, have made a decided gain, 
due, in large part, to the interest in the rhythms of Latin prose. 

Art and archaeology has held its own, with three dissertations in each 
half of the decade in Greek, and one in both Latin and Greek. In antiquities, 
strange to say, there has been a heavy fall for the whole field from 18 disser- 
tations to 12. Epigraphical studies have gained in Greek, but have lost 
heavily in Latin, and the same loss extends to paleography also. The two 
lines combined had 9 Latin dissertations in the first half of the decade and 
only one in the second half. 

Topography suffers on the Latin side from the difficulties interposed to 
first-hand work by the Italian government, and it is not strange that there 
should have been only one dissertation during each period in the general 
field of topography and history. Greek is better represented by 6 the first 
half and 3 the second. 

Various lines of literary and critical study have more than held their own 
with a decided increase on the Latin side. But the lines which show, perhaps, 
the greatest promise of increase are the studies in Late and Christian Latin, 
and in the Latin writers of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The gain 
in these was from 4 to 10. There is a similar, though less marked, interest in 
the later authors in Greek, but here chiefly for the sake of their connection 
with the authors of an earlier age. The relation between Latin and the 
Romance languages, on which there were apparently no dissertations during 
the first half, was represented by three in the last half. On the other hand, 
studies dealing with the influence of ancient on English authors have failed 
to maintain themselves. This is perhaps due to the fact that they require a 
fineness of discrimination and a balance of judgment which the graduate 


student has not yet reached. 














Current Events 


Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La., 
for the Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia., for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
This department will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above. 





Maine 

The Maine Section of the Classical Association of New England held its 
fifth annual meeting in Libbey Forum, Bates College, Lewiston, on May 26 
and 27. The program follows: ‘‘Words of Welcome,” Professor Lyman G. 
Jordan, of Bates College; Report of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association of New England, Professor Fred A. Knapp, of Bates College; 
“Reasons for the Present Attitude toward the Classics,’’ Miss Florence E. 
Osborne, of the Jordan High School, Lewiston; ‘Roman Coins as Political 
Pamphlets,” Professor George D. Chase, of the University of Maine; ‘“ Uni- 
versal Peace in Virgil and Dante,’’ Professor Kenneth C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin 
College; “The Need of a Classical Renaissance,’’ Principal Louis B. Woodward, 
of the Richmond High School; “Readings from Lucian,” Professor Frank E. 
Woodruff, of Bowdoin College; “A Greek Gulliver: The Veracious Narrative 
of Lucian,” Professor George M. Chase, of Bates College. 


Illinois 

Rockford College-—On June 13, the girls of Rockford College, Rockford, IIl., 
presented, as a variation of the regular Class Day program, a Greek athletic 
contest. The participants, each robed in chiton and himation, assembled in 
front of the gymnasium while the audience listened to the proclamation of the 
herald, who, according to the classic formula, opened the games. Then, pre- 
ceded by members of the faculty who had kindly consented to act as Hellano- 
dicae, the white-clad athletes moved across the grass chanting the processional, 
which, to link the modern with the classic world, was Alma Mater. 

The first event, races in heats, was followed by the hurling of the discus, 
and this by the broad jump. Two inspiring odes in honor of the college gave 
an intellectual flavor to the athletic menu. Failure threatened the contest 
in archery, for the theft of a cherished target was discovered only a few minutes 
before the games began. An enthusiastic spectator, however, promptly 
remedied the loss by the gift of a broad red hat which, fastened to a convenient 
tree, made an excellent mark. 
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Each contest was announced by the herald in Greek and English, and each 
victor was crowned by the chief of the Hellanodicae. 

A merry tug-o’-war and a beautiful dance, in which the shepherd Paris 
enacted again the scene on Ida by awarding the prize of beauty to the fairest 
of the goddesses, closed the festivities. Then to the triumphant strains of the 
Song of Archilochus the procession, headed by the crowned conquerors, left 
the campus and the “glory that was Greece,” and turned again to the pleasant 
duties of a modern Class Day. 


Missouri 

The University of Missouri.—Professor Walter Miller, late of the Tulane 
University of Lousiana, has accepted a professorship in Latin and assumed his 
duties at the opening of the college year, September, 1911. 

Assistant Professor Eva Johnston of the Latin Department has leave of 
absence for the year and will spend the time in Europe. 

Assistant Professor G. C. Scoggin was re-elected as president of the Philo- 
logical Association of the University of Missouri. This association is composed 
of the teachers of languages in all departments of the university and holds 
monthly public meetings devoted to the reading of papers and discussions 
thereof. 

Edwin O. Koch, who received the Master’s degree last June, has been 
appointed assistant in Latin. 


Kansas 

Fairmount College.—Professor S. S. Kingsbury has resigned the chair of 
Greek to become principal of the State Preparatory School of Boulder, Colo. 
His successor has not yet been appointed. 

Professor F. M. Foster has resigned the chair of Latin to become professor 
of Greek at Washburn College to succeed Assistant Professor Hancock who 
will study at Chicago. Professor Foster’s successor is W. H. Brewer who has 
been preaching for the past six years in Oklahoma. 


Idaho 

University of Idaho.—Dr. Evan T. Sage writes that a sub-Freshman class 
under his direction recently staged very successfully the Phormio in the sim- 
plified version of Fairclough and Richardson. A translation prepared by the 
members of the class was used, but scenery and costumes reproduced as accu- 
rately as possible those of ancient times. Miss Saunders’ Costume in Roman 
Comedy proved very useful in this respect. One of the largest audiences of 
the year was present, and seemed to enjoy the play very much. 

Dr. Sage has been appointed instructor in Latin and Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. His successor at Idaho has not yet been 


appointed. 














Book Rebiews 


Latin for Beginners. By BENJAMIN L. D’OoGE, PH.D. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1911. Pp. xii+348. 

This is the latest of the many beginner’s books recently published, and 
to all appearances destined to be one of the most useful. 

The plan of the book is very simple and logical. Part I deals with 
introductory essentials, pronunciation, quantity, accent, etc. Part II, in sixty 
lessons, is mainly a study of forms and vocabulary, with a few elementary 
constructions in syntax. Part III is primarily concerned with syntax and 
the irregular verb forms. 

An experiment, covering the first fifty pages and about one hundred and 
forty Latin words, with a pupil of eleven years, leads me to say with some 
degree of assurance that Professor D’Ooge’s book is particularly well adapted 
for young students. It appears to me to be one of the books with which a 
teacher can take up and lead on in the study of Latin a pupil who may be 
either young or backward. Thus, for example, we find that the first declen- 
sion is not completed until the eighth lesson; the second runs through the 
seventeenth lesson; while only first- and second-declension words, including 
of course adjectives, are found in the first thirty-eight lessons—one hundred 
pages. At this point the third declension is for the first time introduced, 
though not until the indicative complete has been presented. The result, as 
it seems to me, is to fix the easier and yet more important forms indelibly in 
the mind of the pupil. Then, too, the third declension with its large variety 
of forms, endings, genders, etc., is a severe tax on the minds of those who are 
right at the threshold of Latin study. The fact that the introduction of the 
third declension is somewhat delayed is a salient feature of the book. The 
subjunctive mood is reserved for Part III, “Syntax.” The exercises are well 
selected and arranged, while the reading-matter at the end of the book is 
especially interesting, as well as profitable, for the story of a Roman boy, P. 
Cornelius Lentulus, introduces the pupil easily and naturally into the actual 
phrases of Caesar. The vocabulary, of about six hundred words, is Caesarian, 
with more than go per cent found at least five times. From the very first, special 
emphasis has been placed by the author upon correct word order, the repetition 
of words, reviews, and English derivatives. Four colored illustrations, besides 
many in black-and-white, tend to brighten the page and add to the generally 
attractive appearance. At the end of the book there are three appendices, one 
of forms, the second of rules of syntax, and a third of reviews. Here, too, are 
placed all the lesson vocabularies. A “‘Teacher’s Manual” accompanies the text. 

The book is remarkably free from errors, due to the scholarly accuracy 
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of the editor as well as to the fact that it was used in the classroom previous 
to publication. Some might question the propriety of introducing the nine 
irregular adjectives so early in the course; as also the marking of alterius, at 
least without a note; or the second person of the perfect subjunctive active. 
Might not anie be noted as an adverb as well as a preposition? Is not 
adversus a preposition also? One feels, however, in spite of a few technical 
differences of opinion, that the author has put into this beginner’s book the 
results of careful scientific investigation, and has made use of all the latest 
data pertaining to the study of beginning Latin. 

In general, I would say that Professor D’Ooge has very happily prepared 
a beginner’s book which most nearly meets the modern requirements as to 
size and kind of vocabulary, gradation of the exercise sentences, frequency 
of reviews, attention to English derivatives, order of grammatical treatment, 
and finally, in that most difficult particular, the problem of the student’s 
interest. Professor D’Ooge has, I think, attained his purpose—‘‘to make the 
course preparatory to Caesar at the same time systematic, thorough, clear 


and interesting. ”’ 
C. P. CLARK 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


B. G. Teubner, 1811-1911; Geschichte der Firma. In deren Auftrag 
herausgegeben von FRIEDRICH SCHULZE. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1gtr. Pp. 520. 

This stately and well-illustrated volume commemorates in fitting manner 
the founding a century ago of the business undertaking which has developed 
into one of the greatest—and for classical scholars the greatest—publishing 
establishment of the world. Even in America every college boy, if not every 
school boy, knows its name, though probably very few know that the first 
two letters in the familiar monogram BGT stand for Benedictus Gotthalf, 
and fewer still have known that he was born in 1784 and died in 1856. His 
name has become that of an institution, not of a man. The editor of this 
memorial history remarks upon the stimulus that the growth of classical 
studies in America has given to the business of his firm, and we are glad to 
bear grateful testimony to the high service rendered by ‘“‘Teubner” to the 
cause of learning in manifold directions. Sic C sic CC! 





Greek Religion. By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. Cincinnati: The Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1910. Pp. 384. $1.50. 
This work has been thoroughly done and well done. The volume includes 


a very large and carefully selected bibliography which is made unusually 
valuable by its containing a brief and yet adequate characterization and 
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criticism of the most important works cited. But the author in all cases 
goes back to the original sources. One page of his book makes reference to 
a dozen Greek authors and twenty-five different passages in their writings. 
There seem to be no loose generalizations. All deductions are made with 
accurate analysis and the inferences are truly brilliant as well as subtle. The 
statements are clear and precise. Rarely does one come upon a sentence 
that seems to require a second reading. The seventy-six pictures have been 
well chosen and are placed exactly where each ought to be. The mechanical 
features in general are as faultless as are those of other volumes in this excellent 
Greek series which is being issued under the supervision of Professor Weir 
Smyth of Harvard University. A careful reading has disclosed no errors of 
print. 

Probably the most important service that the book renders lies in showing 
clearly that there is a distinction between Greek religion and Greek mythol- 
ogy and that the Greeks, the most intellectual people that the world has ever 
known, were also most truly and profoundly religious. The book should 
be read by all in the light of the definition of religion expressed by words 
found on p. 306: it is “the function of religion to create a living harmony 
between the human spirit and the essential reality of the universe in which 
man lives.’”” Reading thus, the Christian believer finds much of his own 
faith confirmed while many expressions and practices in the New Testament 
are illumined by explanations that have their proper context. At the same 
time the student of art and civilization in general has clearly pointed out 
to him the inseparable connection between religion and the genesis of the 
adornments for which the Athenian acropolis always will be famous. The 
student of sociology and ethics discovers that ‘‘the search for relief from the 
evils of life, which at many periods in human history has driven men to luxury 
and selfish pleasure, or again to asceticism or to superstition, in later Greece, 
as in these days, produced “Ethical Culture” societies. The student of 
philosophy has traced for him the development of Greek thought until its 
prevailing forms “involved the recognition of ultimate ideals which could 
only be understood in the light of religion.” The student of literature learns 
that the religious influence was most dominant at Athens, where every phase 
of Hellenism found its highest and most characteristic expression during the 
fifth century, when Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes wrote 
and Socrates taught. The student of Latin literature in particular is enabled 
to account for the religious and mythological inconsistencies which are met in 
Vergil, Ovid, and Horace. 

Treatments of these topics and of similar ones, with all their details, are 
readily found by use of the complete and satisfactory index with which the 
volume is provided. This convenience makes the book to be of immediate 
value, in great contrast with most of the other treatments of the subject. 

Those persons who are not disposed to make a thorough study of the 
subject would do well to follow the author’s suggestion by passing directly 
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from the introduction to Part II (“Historical Sketch of Religion in Greece’’) 
and Part III (“Religion and Other Phases of Life in Greece’’). Part I treats 
of “Forms of Religious Belief and Practice in Ancient Greece.” 


FRANK B. MEYER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER 





A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited by JoHN Epwin Sanpys, 
Litr.D. The Cambridge University Press, 1910. Pp. xxxv+ 
891. $6. 

To those familiar with Whibley’s Companion to Greek Studies this book 
will need no introduction. While the plan of the two books is the same the 
latter volume is somewhat more comprehensive in its outline. It contains 
sections on the “Ethnology of Italy” and the “Topography of Rome” to 
which the earlier work shows no corresponding chapters. Several subjects 
are treated in more detail. 

“The aim of the present work is to supply in a single volume such infor- 
mation (apart from that contained in histories and grammars) as will be most 
useful to students of Latin literature.” (Preface, v.) The editor has had the 
assistance of many scholars in his task and it must be said that he has succeeded 
admirably. He has produced a real handbook on Latin studies and not an 
encyclopedia like the von Miiller Handbuch. 

The book is divided into ten chapters dealing with: I, “Geography and 
Ethnology of Italy”; II, “Fauna and Flora”; III, “History” (treating 
briefly of methods of chronology, followed by full chronological tables); 
IV, “Religion and Mythology”; V, “Private Antiquities’; VI, “Public 
Antiquities”; VII, “Art”; VIII, “Literature’’; IX, “Epigraphy, Palae- 
ography, Textual Criticism”; X, “Language, Meter, History of Scholarship.” 
In spite of the vast amount of ground covered it is surprising how much 
detail is packed into these 800 pages. One is surprised to find a complete 
alphabetical list of provinces (pp. 408 ff.) or sections on roads and travel 
(p. 422). At the end of each chapter is a short but carefully selected bibli- 
ography. The book is freely illustrated. 

The chief value of this book is that it makes easily accessible a great mass 
of facts. It will be especially valuable to those students and teachers of 
Latin who do not have access to a well-stocked library. To the teacher of 
history who is not a classical specialist it will be invaluable; and there are 
few students of Latin, however alert, who will not often be glad to make use 
of its well-ordered information. 

The chapter on Latin literature suffers by being treated in sections and 
by three scholars. It may be convenient to treat prose and poetry separately, 
but a comprehensive view of the subject is best obtained by viewing the whole 
mass of literature as a continuous development. In this respect the chapter 
on literature in the Companion to Greek Studies is much more satisfactory. 
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The weakness of a work of this nature is that facts must be presented, 
for the most part, categorically without qualification even where, were there 
more space, the author would doubtless put many limitations on his state- 
ments. Much evidence has to be omitted. Under such conditions many 
statements will be left open to criticism. Is Nemesianus a truer poet than 
Calpurnius? (p. 642). Why should the bibliography under meters (p. 842) 
be so scant? Why should no attention apparently have been given to the 
monographs on rhythm? Many questions of such details arise; but on the 
whole the work is most admirably done and the volume is sure to find a place 


next the right hand of many a student of Latin. 
Louis E. Lorp 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 





Plutarch’s Cimon and Pericles. By BERNADOTTE PERRIN, professor 
emeritus of Greek literature and history in Yale University. 
New York: Scribner, 1910. Pp. xi+287. $2. 


This is a companion volume to Professor Perrin’s Plutarch’s Themistocles 
and Aristides, published more than nine years ago. The editor hopes soon to 
add a third on Nicias and Alcibiades. We are told not to expect a fourth of 
the projected series, Demosthenes and Alexander; but it is a hope which we 
are very loath to relinquish. 

Though this is nominally a translation of two of Plutarch’s Lives the 
text of the translation occupies but a third of the book. Five essays precede 
the translations: I, “Primary Sources of Greek History for the Pentecon- 
taétia’”’; II, “Chronological Table of Events in the Lives of Cimon and Peri- 
cles”; III, “Outline Sketch of Greek History during the Pentecontaétia’’; 
IV, “The Sources of Plutarch in His Cimon with an Analysis of the Life”; 
V, “The Sources of Plutarch in His Pericles with an Analysis of the Life.’’ 
A new translation is given of the Funeral Oration of Pericles and notes on the 
two biographies are added. 

Professor Perrin’s object has been to make “accessible to students and 
teachers of Greek history in popular form, material for the critical study of 
the greatest century in the history of Athens, arranged in connection with 
biographies, by the Prince of Biographers, of the six greatest Athenian states- 
men of that century.” (Preface, ix.) To attain this end Professor Perrin 
has not scrupled, as he himself indicates, to analyze Plutarch unsparingly. 
Nor has he omitted from his notes many things which are familiar to students 
of the classics but which may not be equally well known to students of history. 

In retranslating the Funeral Oration, one is at the same disadvantage 
which besets revisers of the Bible. Jowett’s translation has attained almost 
the sanctity of an “authorized version”; and when we begin such passages 
as “‘For the whole earth is the sepulchre of illustrious men” (p. 171), every 
altered word jars. But even here the fine literary sense, the faultless style of 
Professor Perrin does not fail and at the close we must admit the Thucydides 
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“purple patch” has a new and dignified rendering, equally worthy to be pre- 
served with Jowett’s. 

The translation of the Lives is spirited and clear. But what will appeal 
perhaps equally to the student of history is the careful sifting of the sources 
for these biographies and the accurate and full account of the Pentecontaétia. 
The ancient sources and the modern commentaries have been carefully mas- 
tered and clearly displayed. All lovers of Hellas will join in the hope that the 


“mortuary musings” of the Preface will long be unfulfilled. 
Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 





A Latin Grammar. By HARRY EDWIN BurTON, professor of Latin 
in Dartmouth College. Silver, Burdette & Co., 1911. $0.90. 


The aim of the author is to present a grammar adapted to both high-school 
and college use. The book, exclusive of the general index, comprises 319 
pages, which makes it 65 pages longer than the Bennett grammar, and 51 
shorter than the Hale and Buck—to compare it with our shorter school gram- 
mars. Not only in extent but in content as well it belongs with these two 
grammars, being somewhat nearer the latter in morphology and the syntax 
of the verb. 

To explain forms and usages is evidently quite as essential a part of the 
author’s aim as to state them. These explanations are not relegated to notes 
in fine print at the foot of the page or elsewhere, but are freely incorporated 
into the main paragraphs. This is a conspicuous characteristic of the book 
from the opening sentence throughout. The author has been happy in the 
selection of helpful and interesting historical material and in making that 
material clear and intelligible to the novice. Of course there are points where 
experts will find room for difference of opinion, but a timid exclusion of all 
such points would be deadening. 

There are some unusual features in arrangement. Apart from a few intro- 
ductory and supplementary topics, the book consists of two divisions, entitled 
respectively “‘Words”’ and “Syntax’”’—each division being subdivided strictly 
according to the parts of speech. Thus the fairly full and generally lucid 
account of derivation is distributed under the general treatment of nouns, 
verbs, etc. In both sections adverbs are discussed immediately after adjec- 
tives. A comprehensive account of the entire conjugation of the verb, occu- 
pying a dozen pages, precedes the paradigms. The following dozen pages are 
occupied by a “List of Verbs” with principal parts, not classified but in one 
alphabetical arrangement. The value of this list to the young pupil would be 
increased if the verbs were defined. Subordinate clauses are arranged accord- 
ing to introductory word or function rather than on the basis of the history 
of modal uses. Indirect discourse immediately follows the infinitive. 

A few words as to the style. We do not find the usual brief genera] state- 
ment of a principle, suitable for committing, followed by subdivisions giving 
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specifications and qualifications. We are given a more continuous exposition, 
divided into 1,099 co-ordinately numbered paragraphs. References are thus 
simplified, but some undesirable results follow. Sometimes an attempt to 
make the paragraphs really co-ordinate causes the main statement to be 
unduly loaded with details. Again, what typographically appears to be an 
independent paragraph turns out to be but the fragment of a sentence. Some- 
times the initial statement of a principle is largely determined in form by its 
relation to the previous paragraph, as when this remark serves as a defini- 
tion of the substantive quod clause: “‘The only common form of substantive 
clause with the verb in the indicative is that which is introduced by quod, 
meaning that, or the fact that.” The subject headings here and there inserted 
and the inconspicuous variations in type hardly give the elementary pupil 
adequate help in recognizing essentials. The aim for accuracy of statement 
is everywhere evident. The phraseology is often particularly happy. 
W. S. Gorpis 
Ottawa, KAN. 





1. Homers Odyssee..... Erklart von K. F. Amets und C. HENTZE. 
II. Bd., 2. Heft, Gesang xix-xxiv. 10. Aufl. bearbeitet von 
P. CAvER. 2. Euripides Andromache. Mit erklirenden An- 
merkungen von N. WECKLEIN. 3. Platons ausgewdhlte 
Schriften... .. Erklart von C. Cron und J DEvSCHLE; 
IV: Protagoras, 6. Aufl. neu bearbeitet von Dr. W. NESTLE. 
4. Demosthenes ausgewdhlte Reden..... Erklart von F. 
Brass; II: Die Rede vom Kranze, 2. Aufl. besorgt von K. Funr. 
5. Des Q. Horatius Flaccus siéimtliche Werke. 1: Oden und 


Epoden. . . . . Erkliart von Dr. C. W. Naucx; 17. Aufl. 
von Pror. P. Hoppe. 6. Ausgewdhlte Komddien des T. Mac- 
cius Plautus..... Erklart von J. Brix; II. Bd.: Captivi; 


6. Aufl. bearbeitet von M. NreMEYER. Leipzig und Berlin: 


B. G. Teubner, rg1o—-11. 

American texts of classical authors seldom reach a second edition; save 
by some special privilege the American edition of the new Menander must 
remain unimproved by Jensen’s re-reading of the papyrus. The resourceful 
house of Teubner presents in these volumes the latest improvement of text 
and commentary that were in many cases originally published decades ago. 
The advantage of being “up to date” is apparent not only in the details of 
fact but in the general spirit and purpose of the editor; the new editor of Horace 
aims “etwas mehr... . zu beriicksichtigen, wodurch das Gedicht lebt 
und atmet,” and intends to present the Odes and Epodes as the inevitable 
issue of the poet’s personality and his environment; the editor of Plato’s 
Protagoras has withdrawn the analyses of the thought because he believes 
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teacher and pupil should co-operate in making such analyses for themselves. 
Possibly the successive editions of this series may some day serve as documents 
for the history of educational theory and practice. In general, the most note- 
worthy feature of the various volumes is the exclusive attention paid to the 
language of the text and the author’s meaning; occasionally in the intro- 
duction an editor may refer to matters of literary art, to the significance of the 
text in its relation to the history of culture, but in the main such comment 
is wanting; no effort is made by apt quotation or statement of fact to corre- 
late ancient and modern life and thought. We need not infer that this aspect 
of classical study is neglected. On the contrary, we regard the practice followed 
in these editions as an interesting and perhaps praiseworthy contrast to the 
somewhat obvious efforts to tickle the palate in some American editions. 
The German editor addresses himself sensibly to the task of interpretation, 
and of interpretation in the most limited and immediate sense; he leaves to 
the teacher’s individuality and special competence the broader kind of inter- 
pretation. 

Much as we may envy the German schools these “up-to-date” editions, 
we do not altogether approve of the readiness with which the editors on occa- 
sion appropriate the results of recent scholarly investigation before they have 
been accepted by any considerable number of conservative scholars. An 
editor may well be convinced that a new theory is right or a new fact suffi- 
ciently attested, but should he in an edition intended for school use rely 
solely upon his own judgment? The somewhat revolutionary theory of Sud- 
haus in regard to Plautus’ Cantica may or may not be right, but in either case 
we are surprised to find it accepted without question and incorporated in the 
text and commentary of the Capéivi within a year of its publication and before 


any students of Plautus have publicly expressed their approval. 
H. W. P. 





Charakterkipfe aus der antiken Literatur. Zweite Reihe: fiinf 
Vortrige von EpuARD ScHWARTZ. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
Igio. 

The second series of Schwartz’s Charakterképfe deals with representative 
men of the Hellenistic period, with Diogenes, Crates, and Epicurus, with the 
poet Theocritus, the scientist Eratosthenes, and the apostle Paul. The 
choice of subjects makes it possible for the author to discuss many impor- 
tant aspects of Hellenistic thought and literature; the book becomes a stimu- 
lating presentation of the significance of the entire period. 

The chapter on Theocritus illustrates the insight and bold imagination 
that are characteristic of the essayist. Hellenistic poetry in general, features 
of social life, Hellenistic music are incidentally illuminated by phrase or 
sentence or paragraph while the author is engaged in throwing light upon 
the art and personality of the poet. We learn that Theocritus, though Sicilian 
born, read Sophron only in the course of residence in Alexandria; that his 
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pastoral poetry was not suggested by any Sicilian environment but was com- 
posed in the midst of the bohemian set of literary and musical confréres at 
Cos; Sophron’s influence is conceded, but the herdsmen are not genuine; 
they are masquerading. The Syracusan Women, the Cyclops, the Thalysia, 
the Pharmaceutria are duly appreciated in pregnant sentences; the Daphnis- 
cycle is neglected, doubtless because the author has treated it fully in a learned 
essay. Schwartz is enthusiastic, warmly appreciative, stimulating; he feels 
the appeal that Theocritus makes to ein unmoderner Mensch, dem rauchende 
Schlote, heulende Automobile, protzige Hotels, und gaffendes Reisevolk kein stilles 
Fleckchen mehr ginnen; if the reader is dismayed occasionally by bold com- 
binations of evidence or brilliant flashes of imagination where evidence seems 
to be wanting, he should at least be thankful for his escape from the old 


conception of Theocritus as unsophisticated and easily intelligible. 
H. W. P. 





Die Anschauungen vom Wesen des Griechenthums. Von GusTAv 
BILLETER. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, tort. 


A Review of Reviews has proved a successful experiment in periodical 
literature; there is no reason why “Generalities on Generalities on Greek 
Culture” should not be interesting and profitable. It appears that many 
historians and philologians and critics of every sort, from the eighteenth 
century on, have rashly engaged in generalizations upon various phases of 
Greek life and thought, various aspects of the Greek character and tempera- 
ment, and what not. The author of this book has felt impelled to give us a 
systematische Darstellung of these modern criticisms; he is struck by the per- 
sistence of certain views and hopes that a history of modern opinions may 
lead to a clearer and more convincing evaluation of the Greek people. The 
first part of the book is devoted to this historical sketch; the second part 
includes, under appropriate rubrics, selected examples of the estimates put 
upon the Greek people, a sort of depository of obituary notices. 

Inasmuch as there is no recourse to ancient sources and no test of any 
sort is applied to these modern critiques, the book is simply a history of modern 
thought so far as it has been directed toward an evaluation of the Greeks. 
It is not uninteresting to note how idiosyncrasy, individual or racial, and 
environment have affected modern critics, to see the persistence of a tradi- 
tional view and its slow disintegration, to witness the total disagreement of 
the doctors and infer therefrom the futility of diagnosis. Were the Greeks 
cheerful or tearful? There are champions of both views, and the reviewer 
is apparently isolated in his view that the Greeks were both cheerful and tear- 
ful like most of the inhabitants of southern Europe today. One’s sense of 
perspective may be broadened by such a book; as a history of modern thought 
it is not without value; but we can commend it without reservation only to 
the composer of ‘‘popular” lectures. 


Bw. W.F. 
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